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Joint administration for small States is no novel or visionary
suggestion. His Excellency the Viceroy himself, than 'whom
none can claim to be more solicitous for the welfare of the Prin-
ces, is responsible for propagating this view. The germs of this
theory, however, are traceable in the Butler Committee Report
1928-29. Dealing with the classification of States, the Report
says:

"The petty States of Kathiawad and Gujarat, numbering 286
of the total of 327 in the third class, are organised in groups called
thanas under officers appointed by local representatives of the
Paramount Power, who exercise various kinds and degrees of
criminal, revenue and civil Jurisdiction. As the cost of adminis-
tration rises, the States find it necessary to distribute it over larger
areas by appointing officials to work for several States. Already
there is talk in some of the larger States in Kathiawad of appoint-
ing a High Court with powers over a group of such States."

Lord Linlithgow, however, has given this idea a definite shape,
and, indeed, during the last six months he has hardly spoken but
once about the States' problem without laying emphasis on the
possibility and advisability of grouping. His Excellency's views
on this question may be gathered from the following extract
from his address delivered on the occasion of inaugurating the
session of the Chamber of Princes in March last:

"In no case is the need for co-operation and combination more
patent, more pronounced and more immediate than in the case of
the smaller States. Those States "whose resources are so limited
as virtually to preclude them individually from providing for the
requirements of their people in accordance "with modern standard,
have, indeed, no other practical alternative before them. I would
take this opportunity to impress upon the Rulers of such States,
with all the emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the
earliest possible steps to combine with their neighbours in the
matter of administrative services so far as this is practicable."

Though the principle of combination enunciated by the Viceroy
can apply to smaller States all over India, it is particularly suitable
in the case of Kathiawad States. One peculiar feature of these
States is that, unlike their neighbours, the Gujamt States or the
Central India States, they are geographically one compact
province. The whole of this peninsula ptting into the Arabian
Sea is almost entirely under Indian rule. There is no British
territory cutting across or penetrating into this hoof-like area
linked with Cutch by land and sea. That is why the Kathiawad
cluster of States does not present a "fantastic jig-saw puzzle pic-
ture," as so many other clusters of States do. This geographical
continuity is a great asset to these States. The process of com-
bination or grouping or, to be a little bolder, of confederation,
is immensely facilitated by this continuity. The total area of all
these States is just over 40,000 square miles and the total popula-